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When Rosebud Yellow Robe was ; 
young, her parents told her l ho stories 
nl her people, the Lake in -ovate. Children |pre ixpected to 
memorize die stories and pass them, on to their own children 
Yellow Rohe, however, has passed these tales on to a 
mu eh. wider audience. Through her hooks Tonwciju and the 
Eagles and Other Ixikoia Indian Inks and the Album of the 
American Indian, through her appearances on radio and tele- 
vision, and through her visits to schools and libraries, she 
has a ha-red her stories with the world. 
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FOREWORP 

This story was told to me 
by my father, Omowi'cakto. 
Canowienkco was rhe boy Chano. 
Chano was a shortened name used 
for him The, c is pronounced like 
a f 'it, and the a as in ah. 

My father was born in the 
southern pan of what is now 
Montana, lie lived with his people, 
ihe Lakota-oyatc, or Sioux nation, 
roaming ihe Plains of what are 
now South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and Montana, 
My grandfather was named Ihsinagi, 
or Yellow Rohe. He was the son of 
a hereditary chief . Ho had won his 
title lo chieftainship as a fearless 
warrior and great luimer. He too 





was a leader of his people. My 
grandmother was flamed 
Ta h ea w i n , t n on n in g fa w n or 
female deer. My fa d ie. i was her 
favorite child because, he was 
her fi rstboru. 

When my father was an infant I 
my g r a nd 1 a t h e r Tasi n a gi and my 
grandmother lahcawm gave a 
huge feast for the great men of 
the tribe in his honor. At that 
time he was named Omow-icakte, 
meaning kill-iu-the woods. The 
1 a hi '.s < > f ho lit ! i is <: ta r s we i c pierced 
so that he might wear earrings. 
Tasmagi g a ve a way t w< j n f his 
best ponies, 

( ianowioaklc spent many 
hours in the tipi of his grandfather 
and grandmother. They were his 
tutors in legends and history of u 
the tribe. He was expected to 
memorize all these si cries so that 
he in turn would lie able to relate 
them to his children. ! le was 
i angle inspect and reverence for 
Wa ka 1 1 -t an ka, d ic f n a t M vsU ary. 
lie learned of the great and 
inspiring deeds of the famous 
chiefs, warriors, and medicine 
men. He was trained- in the old 
custdnis of how to make bows 
a n d a r rows fir > r h im t in g a n d l o r 
wars. lie learned to ride ponies 
bareback. He learned how to hunt 
deer and buf falo. He enjoyed 




wrestling, swimming, and foot- 
ra< mg with his companions. 

Often Canowicakte followed 

f 1 .} ■ ! * . • ■ . ■ 4 i \ ,aj * I s Kj ^ T h 

his father on his hunting trips 
and learned how to kill a deer or 
elk anti drag it back to camp over 
I ho prairie. 

I iving so close lo nature he 
became fa mi liar wi rh the char- 
acter i sties and habits of the arm 
nwls and birds, lie knew that 
fits people did pot kill buffalo or 
other game for pleasure. They 
killed only tor use. 

He saw his first white man 

' 

when his parents made camp near 
one of’ the trading posts along the 
Missouri River. He was playing 
near the camp with his brother 
when he saw a creature coming 
toward them, Ic had long fair hair 
,u id a beard and was wear mg a 
large hat and a fringed buckskin "i 
suit. M carried a musket on its 
shoulder. Charm couldn't decide 
i fit was a man or an animal of 
some kind; As the creature came 
near the boys- Chatio decided, it 
was an evil spirit. For the first 
lime, in his life his b ra y fir; y fa ilecl 
him. He screamed, and leaving his 
b ro t h or behind, he mu to 1 1 i ,s fatf ter 
in the tipi I lis father laughed when 
lie heard the story of the evil spirit. 

J le told rhauo he had seen a white 
man. He told the boys not to go 
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would kidnap them. 

Chan a remembered warriors 
coming back and telling exciting 
odes of their battle* with the white 
men who promised io stay away 
from the La kola -ovate lands but 
who were always forgetting their 
promises. 

When Chano was about fif- 
teen years old, his dreams of 
glory in an Indian world van- 
ished. General R. II. Pratt came 
to the headmen of the tribe and 
asked them to send one of their 
children east to a school called 
Carlisle, He told them that life 
would change rapidly for them. 
The buffalo were being killed 
ol'T and reservations were being 
formed'. He explained that the 
leaders should know about the 
ne\v world so different from the 
I ndian wav of living, 

Against his will my father was 
given lo General ITatt to go away 
to Carlisle. 1 have pictures of my 
father taken when he first arrived 
at the school with skin clothing, 
moccasins, ami long hair. Then 
pictures when his clothing had 
been taken away and he was 
given the uniform of the school 
to wear. His hair wa s r. m short. 
For a long time he thought his 
mother had died. He had been 


the first taken to the barber to 
have his hah cut. Among the Sioux 
i l is a sign of mou i rung to do so. 
He thought the other hoys were 
mourning her too. as they had 
their hair cut. 

The children were not al- 
lowed lo speak their own lan- 
guage, only English, and many 
weeks hat! passed by before my 
father learned that L is mother 
was still alive. 

The teachers were very kind io 
H him, but until he learned the lan- 
guage and understood them, he did 
not trust them. He was a good stu- 
dent. He took part in all the.athlet- 
h ics and played on the football team. 
During the summers he worked on 
the [arms. I Te also attended the 
Moody Institute summer school at 
n North field, Massachusetts. 

Before he left Carlisle, 

Ch a Lin coy Yellow Rohe, which 
was now Canowicaktc's name, 
was chosen to represent the North 
American Indians at the Congress 
of Nations at the opening of the 
World's Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago, 

Ca n ow I cakte go K U ta ! ed vvi t h 
honors with the class of 1895. 
Shortly thereafter he entered 
government service and spent the; 
greater pan of his life at various 
Indian schools. He was for many 
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was depicted in movie's he was 
p< jrsuad ed to pi ay a I ea ding rr > I c 
in The Silent Enemy, written and 
produced by Douglas Burden, a 
trustee of the American Museum 
of Natural I lustory. This was the 
first movie produced with an all- 
Indian east and no professional 
actors. It was the storyof the- 
O jib ways 
silent enemy hunger. 

During this time he was also 
running for Congress in his home 
state of South l la kora. 

lie did the talking prologue 
for the picture The Sihnt Enemy; 
since (lie prologue was made in 
N < jw Yt irk Ci tv studios, it w a s last 
to be filmed. During that time he 
caught a cold that became pneu 
monja. He died at the Rockefeller 
Iris tit ut6 Hospital after a brief 
illness. 

Shortly after my father's 
d oath President C : or >1 i dge , u su a 1 1 y a 
n i a n of f ew wt j rd s, w rote a wo n dc r- 
tul tribute to him. In part lie said, 
Hie represented a trained and in- 
telligent contact between two dit- 
lerciit races. He was a born leader 
who realized that the destiny :pf | 
the Indian is indissolubly bound 
up with the destiny of our coun- 
t rv. His 1 oy alt y to his i r i he a nd \ 
his people made him a most 
patriotic American,'' 


years at the huge non reservation 
boarding school at Rapid City, 
South Dakota, 

At Rapid Hitv my lather met 
my jnnthcj . They fell in love and 
were married and continued living 
arid working there. My father' was 
disappointed that he did not have 
a son but soon reconciled himself 
to his three daughters, 

We weir very lucky to llavo 
parents who taught us about our 
cuhural background and who tried 
as th< Lakptas had fori 'generations 
to tell us the stories they had heard 
in their yo uth , Aft < rr 1 1 i ey w err j de a d , 
I found several of the stories written 
out in my mother's and father’s 
hand vvri ling. 

M v fat her been m < i vt ' r y w< ■ 1 1 
known for liis activities, first with 
The Society nf American Indians, 
He was much sought alter by 
many organizations as a speaker 
and soon became known as a 
"bridge between two cultures/ 

1 lu spoke out many times or it 
deafly, and in such a way that he 
was considered a spokesman for 
the Sioux. 

My father presided at the cere- 
monies at Deadwood, South Dakota, 
when the Si-dux inducted President 
Calvin Coolidge into the' tt ihe. 

Despih his distaste for I he. 
way in whit h the. American Indian. 
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Indians hold Wanbli, the eagl 


very one was excited. It 
was the Month of Grass Appear- 
ing, and the whole camp was 
busy getting ready to move over 
the plains to a new home. They 
would be dose to more game and 
they looked forward to the move. 
Everyone that is except Chann. 

He loved this camping fbot and 
already felt lonely tor the distant 
hills. 

Tahcawin had packed the 
purfleche cases with clothing 
and food and strapped them to 
a travels made of two trailing 
poles with a skin net stretched 
between them. Another travels 
lay on the ground ready for the 
new tipi. 

Chant) was very happy when 
Tasinagi suggested the three of 
them ride up to their favorite hills 
for the last. lime. 

As the three of them rode 
along, Tasinagi called Charm's aL 
tendon to die two large- birds cir- 
cling overhead. They were Warjbji, 
the eagle. Chan a knew they were; 
sacred to his people and that they 
must neve.i be killed. 

I Te looked at the eagle leather 
in his father’s hair, a sign of brav- 
ery, and wondered why it was that 
the La k outs as well as many other 





such great respect. Someday he would ask his father 
about this 

The two eagles they were watching did not seem afraid 
of the three travelers. They flew nearer and nearer, swooping 
down in ever narrowing circles. They seemed to be trying to 
attract the attention of the travelers. 

Suddenly Chanu called out, “Look, Are! The feat heir's on 
their wings are tipped with red. I never knew that War|bli had 
red feathedt!* 

"Are you sure of this, rny son ? !l Tasinagi asked. 

"Yes, Father. Both birds had Lips of bright red on 
their wings." 

"TaJicawin/ said Tasinagi, “our son has been favored by 
the sight of the sacred birds of Tonweya. Few have seen them 
and it is a sign of good for him.'' 

“What do you mean, Ate?", asked C huuo. "What are the 
s a c rt ' d b i rd s of Ton we y a ?* 

"'I bey are the eagles who saved Tonweya's life many, 
many snows ago. Tonweya was a great chief and a great 
medicine man. 1 ' 

Chano immediately begged his father to tell him the story. 
Tasinagi motioned for Chano' to ride by his side and began: 

I 

Ji was the summer when the big ball ol lire fell from 
the sky. A band of Lakntas were camping just about where 
we are now Among them was a young man whose name was 
Tonweya. 1 le was not only good to look upon, but be was a 
great runner and hunter. I le was very brave in the face of 
danger. Everyone said that someday he would be a chief. 

B rave and gt re d chief s a re a 1 ways ri et d e d i n ev c ry t r i be . 

"One day Tonweya went out hunting. He found a small 
herd of buffalo grazing near the hills and picking out a young 
fat eow sen! an arrow straight into her heart. While he was 
skinning the buffalo, he noticed a large eagle circling above 
him. Watching her flight he saw that she settled on a ledge 




of rock projecting from a high, 
steep «:hff .i ho i.u a quarter mile 
a way. ' Ponweva k new there must 
; a n c :si l h 1 1 re . He w as d etcr mined 
to find it. if there were young 
eaglets, he could capture them 
and raise them For their feathers. 

“He; looked carefully at the 
ledge. I ie saw il would be i in pos- 
sible to climb up to it from the 
plain below. The only way was 
from above and getting down, 
would be very dangerous. After 
skinning the buffalo, Tonweya cut 
the green hide into one- long nar- 
row strip. Then he stretched and 
twisted the strip through the dusi 
until he had a long strong rope 
of hide. 

“Coiling i his about him, he 
made his way to die lip of die cliff 
fight above die eagle's nest on the 
ledge, hastening one end of this 
rav, r h ide rope, to a jack pine, he 
let the other fall over the ledge, 
hooking down he saw that it hung 
within a few feet of the nest, I lis 
plan was to slide down the rope 
and fie the eaglets to the end. 
Theft after he had pulled Himself 
up again, he could draw them up 
after him. Great honor would 
come to him. A pair of captive 
eagles would supply feathers for 
many warriors. 



"To n we ya ca ref 'u I Ly lowers :d 
■himself over the edge of the cliff 
and soon stood on the ledge. There: 
ivere two beaul Kill -voting eaglets 
in the nest, full feathered, though 
not. ym able to fly. (Jo tied them to 
his rope and prepared to climb up. 
But just a s he p 1 a ce d his wc :igh t on 
the rope, to his great surprise it 
fel l down beside him. I 'he green 
hide had been slipping at the knot 
where he had tied it to the tree; 
when he pulled on it to go up 
again, the knot came loose and 
down tame the rope. 

Fonweya realized i mmodiately 
that he was trapped. Only Wakah' 
tanka, the G re a t M y st.e ry f -coni d 
save him from a slow death by 
starvation and thirst. Me looked 
be 1 1 > w him. i 1 1 ere wn s a s h eer 
drop of many hundreds of feet 
with not even the slightest projec- 
tion by which lie might climb 
clown, When he tried to Climb up), 
he could find neither handhold 
nor foothold. Warjblj had chosen 
well i lie place lor a nest. 

? Despite his brave heart terror 
gr i pped I 'onweya . Mo stood I pok- 
ing off in the direction lie knew 
his people to be. He cried out, 

1 M a h iy opo ' M a h ii f o / > o ■! i 1 el p me!' 
but only the echo nf his own 
voice answered, 




"As the sun was setting, the mother eagle returned to her 
nest. She screamed in rage when she saw a man with her 
eaglets. Round and round she flew. Now and then she would 
Charge with lightning speed toward Tonweya and the young 
b i rd s. T h c i ,wt. > eagl e l s tl a p p c d th ei r w i rigs w ildl y a n d ca 1 ! cd 
out to her, Finally in despair die mother eagle made one 
more swoop loward her nest, and then screaming defiantly* 
flew off and disappeared. Night fell and the stars came out, 

' fo mvey a was a 1 one o n tl se I e dg< i with t h e t wo 1 it 1 1 e, birds. 

"When the sun came up, Tonweya was very tired, He had 
not slept during the night. The ledge was so narrow, he, was 
afraid he might roll off i the fell asleep. The sun rose high in 
the 1 leavens and then started its deseent into the west, Soon it 
would be night, Tonweya looked forward with dread to the 
lonely vigil he must again keep, He was very hungry and so 
terribly thirsty, 

“The second day 'Tonweya noticed a small spruce growing 
in a cleft of the rocks some four feet above him. He tied a 
piece of his rope to this tree and he fastened the other end 
around his waist. 'That way even if he stumbled, he would not 
fall off the ledge. More important still, lie could chance some 
sleep, which he needed badly. 

“The third day passed as the others had; heat, hunger, , 
unquenchable t-hirsf. The hope that some of his people might 
come in search tit him was gone. Even it they came, they 
would never think of looking for him on the cl if is. The 
mother of the eaglets did not return. 'Tonweya 'a presence- 
had frightened; her away, 

"By this time the two •eaglets, seeing that Tonweya had no 
intention of hurting them, had made friends with him. They 
a It q w e d ' 1 o r i wey a t o t o u eh t h e n i a t w ill. To n w ey a could see 
that they were as hungry as he was, so taking out his knife he 
cut small pieces from the rawhide rope and ted them. This 
act of kindness removed the last vestige of fear they might 
have had. They played all about him. They allowed him to 


hold thorn -aloft. They flapped thc-irwijgs br^vfcly as ho 
lifted them toward the sun. As he Felt the upward pull of 
their wings, there eame to him an idea. Since he had no 
wings of his own, why could he not make use ofThe wings 
of his eagle brothers? lie raised his arms Loward the sky 
and called upon VVa "Ran -tanka tor wisdom. 

"The night of the third day, the one on which lie. had 
led the eaglets for the first time, was raw and chill. When 
Ton wey a stretched mu to r wl 1 a i 1 ittle” sleep ' hehcould ge t.,. he 
shivered with the- cold. As if understanding his need, the two 
Hrtl e e agl ets 1 e f t tf h u r n e s t a n d < ;or vmign we r to w 1 1 ere be 1 ay 
nestled their warm, fluffy bodies close beside him. In a lew- 
moments Tonweya was asleep . 

"'While he was asleep, he dreamed. In his dream Wakan 
tanka spoke to him. tie told him to be brave, the two eaglets 
would save him fori wey a awoke suddenly. The eagles were 
still beside him. As they felt him move, they lie sided even 
closer to him, I !e placed .his arms around them. He knew 
that his time t.o die had not yet come. He would unec more 
see- his people, 1 ie was no longer afraid, 

"For days thereafter Tonweya fed the rawhide rope to his 
eagle friends. Luckily it was a long rope, for it was, of course, 
almost a whole buffalo bide. But While the eaglets thrived on 
it and. grew larger and stronger' each day, Tonweya grew thin- 
ner and weaker. It rained one day and water gathered in the 
bellows of' the racks on the ledge. Still he was very hungry 
and thirsty. He tried to think only of caring for the eaglets. 

"Each day Tonweya would hold them up by their legs and 
let them try their wings. Each day the pull on his arms grew 
stronger. Sunn if was so powerful iL ahnosl hiked him from 
his led. He knew the Lime was coming for him to put his 
idea into action Me decided he must do it quickly for weak 
ns he was he would be unable to do it after a few more- days, 

"The last of the rawhide was gone, the last bit of water on 
the 'edge was drunk., Tonweya was so weak, he could hardly 



stand, With an effort he dragged 
himsel] upright and called his 
eagle brothers to him, Standing on 
the edge of the ledge he called to 
Waka n - ta nka fo r h el p , II c gr a s p< i d 
the eaglets' legs in each hand and 
'closing his eyes lie ju m ped . 

'Tor a moment he felt himself 
lulling, falling. Then he felt the 
pull Oil his arms. Opening his eyes 
he saw that the two eagles wen: 
flying easily. They seemed ro be 
supporting his weight with little 
.effort- In a moment they had 
i ■< u ch ed 1 1 le g vo mid. fan Wt ;ya I a y 
there too exhausted, too weak to 
move. The eagles remained by his 
side guarding him. 

"After resting awhile Tonweya 
Slowly made his way to a little 
stream n ea rby. He drank dee pi y 
of its cool water. A few berries 
were growing on the bushes 
there. He ate them ravenously 
Strengthened by even this little 
food and water, he Started off i n 
the direction of the camp. His 
progress was slow, for he was 
compelled to rest many times. 
Always the eaglets remained by 
his: side guarding him. 

"Gti I he way he passed the 
spot where he had killed the huh 
kilo. The coyotes and vultures had 
left nothing but bones. 1 1 o waver 





his bow and arrows were jiist where he had left them. He 
managed to kill a rabbit upon which he and his eagle 
friends feasted. Late in the afternoon he reached the camp, 
only to find that his people had moved on. It was late. He 
was very tired so he decided to stay there that night. He 
soon fell asleep, the two eagles pressing close beside him 
all night. 

"The sun was high in the sky when Tomveya awoke. The 
long sleep had given him back much strength . After once 
more giving thanks to Wak an -tanka for his safety he set out 
after his people. For two days he followed their trail. 1 le lived 
on the foots and berries he found along the way ami what 
little game he could shoot; He shared everything with his 
eagle brothers, who followed him. Sometimes they flew over- 
head, sometimes drey walked behind him, and now and then 
they rested on his shoulders. 

“Well along in the afternoon of the second day he 
caught up with die band. At first they were frightened when 
they saw him. Then they welcomed him with joy. 

"They wore astonished at his story The two eagles 
who never left TonWeya amazed them. They were glad 
that they had always been kind to Warjbli arid had never 
killed them, 

"The time came when the eagles were able to hunt food 
for themselves and though everyone expected them to fly- 
away they did not. True, they would leave with the dawn on 
hunting forays, but when the evening drew near, they would 
fly hack fearlessly and enter Tonweya's tipi, where they 
passed the night. Everyone marveled at. Lhe sight. 

"But eagles, like men, should be free. Tomveya, who by 
now understood their language, told them they could go. 
They wore to enjoy the life the Great Mystery Wakan- tanka, 
had planned for them. At first they refused. But when 
Tonweva said if he ever needed their help he would call for 
them, they consented. 



Y V ht 'i i ] h s i nag [finished t h e stt >ry r 
he looked lo see if! the red winged 
eagles wftne still following them. 
They -Were there. He knew then that 
his son Chano was one of those m 
be bleSsfiS by grfeat good in bis lift;. 


"The tribp : gave a great feafit in 
i hoi r honm. In graiii.ude I’m all 
they had dotit; 'Tonweya painted 
the tips of their, wings a bright tied 
to denote courage; and b rave r y. Me 
took them tip on a high mountain. 
He held them once, more; toward 
the sky and. bidding them good-; 
bye released diem. Spreading their 
wings they soared a wav. Tonweya 
watt : h e d idem until t.h ey 1 1 i sa p- 
peared in Lhe eye of the sun. 

" M a 1 1 v s no ws ! i a vt ; 1 >; is.st ;d a j ul 

: . . . • . , . ■ . .... 

Tonweya has long been dead. But 

now and then the eagles with the 
red- Lipped wings are still seen. 

IjjT InTi^ *, '/ . t )‘i ,• d . 1 j. ' , 

There a re 1 1 1 wf i vs t wo oft He t n ant I 
they never show’ any I ear of people. 
Some say they are tin; original 
sat : red e ag Jes of Fc > 1 1 wey <■ 1. for the 
Wapbli lives for many .si rows. Some 
think they are the children of the 
sacred tines, it is said whoever sees 
the. i ed -tip pet I w i tigs o t t h e nay ; I < ;s i s 
sure of their protection as long as 
lie is tearless and brave. And only 
die fearless and brave may wear 
c he ea gl e leather -tipped with rod-/ 1 ! 
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